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TERIRG 
UNRROR. 
“Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable ! sublime ? 
The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime :. 
Whose silken cord, in love fracernal binds, ; 
Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


MASONIC CONTEMPLATION. 

Wht pow'r but God's, could form an Institution 

To stand unmov'd, nor suffer diminution ? 

What is so ancient, grand, great or sublime, 

Or what but this, has been obscured by time? 

This Light Divine, effulgent, fir-t began, 

When God, in His own image first made man. 

Shining in darkness, comprehended not, 

But by the wise, thro’ revelation taught. 

What is ell knowledge, Sciences or Arts, 

Compar'd to this, which life and joy imparts ? 

Sweet calm retreat, and true Elysian rest, 

‘Where love, and joy, and harinon’s confest ! 

A Monarch, here, will own bis sight began, 

His greatest boast, the tille of a man. 

Here reigns a deep tranquility o’er all ; 

No care, no strife—all’s tree, without controul ! 

1Tis lost to rhetoric ; Janguage can’t express — 

Nor fancy form such f§nish'd happiness. 

The Architects the stately Fabric rears,—- 

With wondroas art, the lofty arch appears! 

Prepar'd with skill, then each, each constituent 

part 

Goes ap complete; without a hammer’s art. 

Jehovah’s glory condescends to grace 

‘The scene Divine, and sanctifies the place. 

The radient Eye, beams dazzling glories round, 

While, awful, reigns a silence most profound ! 

When Arts sublime, and Points mysterious move, 

And Wisdom’s taught in harmony and love, 

Lo! by the Ark, the sons of freedom stand, 

While God vouchsafes to bless the chosen band. 
J. R. L. 


AN ADDRESS, 


— 


Delivered at Western, at the Dedication of 
CARMEL LODGE, of Accepted Masons, 
July 4, 1825..—By Ezekiel Bascom, K. T. 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Ishby, Ms. 


I was early roused from my slumbers, this 
morning, by demonstrations of joy, denoting 
that this is the jubilee of my nation—a proud 
memorial of the humble confidence and un- 
daunted courage of our fathers!—A day to be 
temembered with lively gratitude to the great 
Ruler of nations; and with veneration for the 
characters of those brave men, who, half a cen- 
tury ago, fought and bled for their) country’s 

om. Those testimonials of joy, amid re- 
membrances of the sorrows of that dark and 
ttying period, which are now dajly exhibited | 
from north to south, at the approach of the | 
* Nation's Guest’’—and of whieh our public 
papers furnish us the constant details, render 
surperfluous any observations of mine, upon. 
the subject so deservedly interesting and dear | 
to every American bosom. 

Few here, indeed, can in mind reeal the 


. 


TIONAL POLICY, &e. 


in the sacred writings. Certain incidents in 
that character present, in the noblest view, 
our nature, on a level with fellow man, yet 
walking with God! They display before our 
understanding a dignity worthy our emulation, 
worthy the children of the Highest. 

A more beautiful feature in that, or any oth- 
er character, will rarely be found, than that 
‘contained in these words—‘*‘ If I did despise 
the cause of my man-servant, or my maid-ser- 
vant, when they contended with me, what then 
shall Ido, when God riseth “er Did not he 
that made me, make him? Did not one fash- 
ion us both?’’ This short and simple reason- 
ing leads us to regard* Man with respect, 
whether high or low, rich or poor. Consider- 
ing any object before us, as the workmanship 
of God, we seem almost naturally led to re- 
spect it, in our reverence for the Creator. 

If a piece of painting or sculpture, of how- 
ever inferior merit, intrinsically, be ascribed to 
some eminent name, though but the essay of 
his youth, or the mere play of his hand; it is 
in veneration, and considered by every 
lover of the art as something valuable. Ifa 
piece of poetry. of however light and trivial a 
nature, could be proved to be the production of 


{ Milion’s or Shakspeare’s pen, though only the 


inferior and feeble offspring of their infant muse, 
it would still be read with reverence. How 
much more then, when we open our mind to 
the consideration that any creature, of how- 
ever inferior and humble a class,is the com- 
position of the Almighty, should it command 
our respeet: it is the curious organization of 
the Great Father of all inowledge; the won- 
derful workmanship of the Great Master of 
all art: it is His beautiful design—it is His 
nice execution—it is in the style and manner 
of Omnipotence! 

And for what end has He made man? To 
sit at his ease on the summit of this sublunary 
scene, and accept the ascending incense of all 
things?—To be useless, in the midst fo 
rounding utility ?—-To slumber, while all things 
else awake to labor?—-Surely not. He was 
not made to live only to himself. He was 
made to minister to the phe of creation; to 
the part ofa providence, and a protector, to act 
the creatures in his possession; to concur with 
his fellow-men, in improving the state of hu- 
man life; to be ready to distribute whatever 
benefits he may be able to communicate; to be 
attentive to the cries, and obedient to the calls 
of surrounding necessity; to consider himself 
as sent into the world, not to be ministered 
unto but to minister; and thus by a course of 
gener.us activity, to qualify himself for other 
scenes of action and enjoyment in a future 
world. 

To produce this state of society, when all 
shal} act in eonerrt with the divine plan, in the 
promotion of natural, moral, and intellectual 
happiness, there must be cultivated in the hu- 
man mind a divine and generous ardor to the 
workers together with Gop in this noble, and 
en: obling service. This generous ardor, this 
heaven-descended principle of love to Gop, 
operating towards the creatures He has made, 
has a direct and natural tendency to effect 
all that real good, which the heart of be- 
nevolence anticipates in the millenial days.— 
Thiswas part of that errand, on which the 
Son of Gop came down to man His life 
exhibits a pattern worthy of all imitation.— 
His precepts allure us, his rules direct us, his 
commands constrain us, to imitate that pattern, 
to follow that example, that we may exhibit to 
the world a lively testimony that we have 
learned in the school of Christ. 

Among the most amiable axioms laid down 
by our Saviour, and which tends directly to il- 
lustrate and confirm the point we have in 
view, is One contained in 

Str. xiii. 35. 
** By this shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you love one another.”’ 

Suggestions like thi- had a powerful effect 
in the first siages of christianity. So affeec- 
tionate were the disciples, in those-early days, 
that their heathen enemies would oftea exclaim, 
* Behold! how these Christians love one 
another!”? So eminently had they imbibed the 
spirit of christianity, and so carefully did they 
regard the precepts of their diviae Master, that 
they knew themselves, and al] the world knew 
them to be be his disciples, because they loved 
one anothe~. Would to Gop that all who 
now wear the Christian name, would, in the 
same manner make it manifest, that they are 
the disciples of the same Master. 


gloomy darkness of that early day. Half a | 
century hasswept away the memory of those | 
Scenes, and their busy actors, with compara- | 
tively few exceptions: but the blessings pur- | 
Chased then, we trust, will be felt by grateful | 
‘millions, in ages long to come! 

The growing greatness of our much loved 
Country cannot bea subject of indifference to 
any. It must call forth the demonstrations | 
of the purest joy; —It should call forth those | 
of deepest gratitude from every feeling heart. | 
To the praise and glory of our Heavenly Ben- | 
efactor be it remembered,—it was divine bles- 
fing that gave wisdag: to our Councils; it was 
divine energy that nerved the arm of our sol-, 
Giery; it was divine goodness that armed the | 
‘Weak against the mighty, the feeble child a- 
an Oppressive parent, and trembling | 
Subjects against the tyranny of kings and their | 
Ministers, 

The display of beauty and good feeling, the 
manifestation of improvement, moral, social 
and scientific, now exhibited in this holy tem- 
ple, proclaim aloud that God is the strength 
of the salvation of his people; and that we) 
should not only enter his gates with thanksgiv- 
ing, but fill his courts with praise. 

{Anexcellent choir, under the direction of 
Jake Eastman, Esq. from Sterling, here rose, 
and performed in an elegant manner, an an- 
them from the “Songs of the Temple,” pecul- 
larly appropriate.}| 

) Thave often jooked with wonder and aston- 
Mbment onthe character of Job, as exhibiied | 


It is always, not ouly proper, but highly im- 
portant, that the Christian minister, on what- 


| ever Occasion he is called to speak, should in- 


culeate and enforce Christian duty, as pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the moral interests of 
society. And here I am not going to pretend 
that »tasonry is a religious institution, what- 
ever may be the feelings of others on the sub- 
ject; but I do pretend, and I will contend 
earnestly, that it is the best moral institution 
ever established by man—that the members of 
the Ancient Fraternity are bound by all the 
moral precepts of the gospel;—and hough, 
where there is a dereliction from these, there 
may be still the name and shadow, there caw 
notbe the principle and stebstance of “* Free 
and Accepted Masonry.”” 

The rule laid down by our Blessed Saviour, 
just read from St. John’s gospel, is of peculiar 
importance to the Masonic fainily, as well as 
to the Christian church. | Every society ought 
to have some bond of union. Our signs and 
tokens, as Masons, without the thing signified, 
are unproductive ceremonies. But when these 
signs are the ensigns of benevolence and to- 
kens of brotherly love, they are Jewels of 
value far ** above rubies !”’ 

The disciples of our Lord ought to be known 
by some distinctive ‘trait. What then shall 
this peculiar look a cast of counte- 
nance? Some enthusiasts, I know, have pre- 
tended to discera true Christians from others, 


merely by a glance of the eye. I, without 


hesitancy, call such enthusiasts, mistaken zea- | 
lots. A down-cast look, an austere counte- ' 


nance is no certain index of a pure heart.— 
** The Pharisees disfigured their faces,’ that 
they might obtain the name of good men.— 
Yet, ‘* their heart was very wickedness,” 
They had a show and semblance o/ religion, 
but nothing of its spirit and power. And I 
have known Masons; at least, men that we 
must acknowledge such, because, by their own 


| deception, or the unpardonable carelessness 


of Lodges, they have obtainéd a superficial 
knowledge of our secrets;—I say, 1 have 
known those, who in order to enlarge the \‘a- 
sonic secret to what I ghould think a ridicu- 
lous size, have preteuded “hat they knew = 
Mason instantly, ‘‘ on sight;’? and could even 
point out the dwellings of the fraternity, as 
they passed through the streets of our vil- 
lages ! 

Now, while every genuine Mason is con- 
scious that Masonic signs are easily cormmuni- 
cated, so that we may be known at pleasure, 
he cannot but look with pity and contempt on 
such pretenders to necromancy. 

I cannot think, that Christians ought to pre- 
tend, that membership to this or thit parti- 
cular church, or belonging to this or that par- 
ticular denomination, is a mark of true dis- 
cipleship. I must go whére I am not ac- 
quainted, to find a church above being deceiv- 
ed; of course, that may not have hypocrites in 
it. Signing any particular confessica of faith; 
embracing any particular set of religious senti- 
ments, proves nothing for true christianity. — 
** Circumcissioa is nothing, uncircumcission is 
nething.’? ‘:Sound heads may be over rotton 
hearts. —Orthodoxy alone, will never savea 
sinner.’! 

Almost every society have some external 
mark or sign by which its members are to be 
known. Communion at the Lord’s Table is a 
badge of discipleship among Christians. There 
professors meet together to eat and drink as 
brethren, in token of their love, and memory 
of theic Lord. But does eating and drinking 
in Chrit’s presence give certain evidence of 
true discipleship? By no means. Our Sa- 
viour’s own declaration decides this question. 
** Many,”’ says he, “shall say unto me in 
that day, ‘ Lord, Lord, have we not eaten 
and drunken in thy presence?’ Then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you!’? So as 
**all are not Israel, that are of Israel;’’ no 
more are all Masons, who can give the signs 
and tokens. As all that profess christianity, 
should be what they profess by communing at 


| the Lord’s Table; so all, that are initiated into 


our sacred mysteries should consider the sign | 
of no value without the thing signified — 
Loving one another is a mark of Christ’s dis- 
ciples; and communing at his Table is a token 
of mutual love; and they ought ever “to 
keep”’ that holy ** feast in love; not with the 
old leaven of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’’ 
And it is no less a mark of fravernal feeling, 
which ever exists in the heart of the true Ma- 
son. Masons are bound ‘‘ by promise and by 
oath;’’ and Christians By still more solemn ob- 
ligations, to live and to love as brethren. 
‘* Behold, how good and how pleasant it is, for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.”? ‘* By 
this shall all men know that we are Christ’s 
disciples, if we love one another.” 

But how are christians, and how are Ma- 
sons to love one another? and how is this love 
to be manifested? Is it known by what we 
say? Iamsorry, that there so many, who 
love ‘‘in word and in tongue,’’ but ‘‘ not in 
deed and in truth’? Iwill here briefly no- 
tice some of the expressions of that love, 
which is genuine, and by which the true chris- 
tian and true Mason may ever be distinguished. 

Where there is genuine Masonic or Christian 
love, there will be a tenderness of the reputa- 
tion of their brethren. They will guard every 
avenue; they will keep the door of the heart 
duly tyled, at the approach of calumny and 
slander. Surely there is not that love, which 
marks the true members of these societies, 
where the tongue remains unbridled. What is 
more contrary to the genius of Masonry, or 
the spirit of christianity, than to ‘* bite and de- 
vour,’’ to speak evil and defame, to have no 
tenderness for the failings of erring man.— 
** Charity covereth a multitude of sins: think- 
eth no evil.”’ 

True Christian and Masonic love manifests 
itself in extending a ready hand of relief, like” 
the good Samaritan, to the needy. Showing 
mercy tothe poor, giving assistance to the 
distressed, are among the strongest and most 
substantial evidences by which the world can 
know, that we ‘* love one another.’’ God as- 
sures us in his word. that these marks are 
found in all his true chilcren; and every pre- 


tension to religion without them is vain and | 


deceptive. It seems that at the day of final 
account, one grand enquiry, af least, will be 
of almsgiving, and deeds of charity. 

The spirit of Christian and Masenic love 
will show itself in the meek and tender exer- 
cise of watchfulness over the brotherhood. A 
want of this is an ancient mark of hatred. — 
An early precept given to man was this :-— 
** Thou shalt not hate thy brother, in thine 
heart. Thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
him, and not suffer sin upon hig.’* J know 
this is an unpleasant duty; and too often the 
person reproved resents the reproof and des- 
pises the reprover. Ahab hated Micaiah, be- 
cause ‘“‘ he prophesied no goud concerning 
him,’’ but testified against his wickedness, --. 
I have known many instances, both among 
Masons and Christians, where reproof has pro- 
duced the same effect; and where the reproved 
has not been satished with retorts so mild, as— 
Physician, heal thyself But why this? 
Oh, *tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness 
of soul!’’ The heart is not humbled by the 
spirit of the gospel. The Masonic gavel has 
not been faithfully applied. It is because of 
this disrelish of 'reproof, that it is so much 
neglecied. We had rather *‘ suffer sin upon a 
brother,” than incur his displeasure. But it 
ought ever to be remembered, for it is well 
known, that Christians solemnly covenant to 


be faithful in this: and the Fraternity know 
that no obligations can be more solemn than 
those, which bind them to direct the doubting, 
to sustain the falling, to warn the erring, and 
reprove the vile. J know we fail in this: but 
I do not know that neminal Masons fail more 
than professed Christians. It is, indeed, too 
commonly the case, that our admonitious are 
not offered ina good temper. This destroys 
the intended effect. If we could possess the 
spirit that David once did, we should give re- 
proof in meekness, and receive it love: ** Let 
the righteous smite me ; it shal] be a kitdness: 


oil, which shall not break my head : fur yet my 
prayer also shai) be in their calamities.’’ Solo- 
mon says, ‘‘ Rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee.”’ 


[To be continued. ] 

The ceremony of laving the Corner Stone of 
the new Masonic Edifice, erecting by Lodge 
No. 174, at Downingtown, Pa. was per- 
formed, according to previous notice and ar- 
rangement, on Wednesday the 17th instant.— 
The Right Worshipful Grand Master of Ma- 
sons in Pennsylvania, James Harper, jr Esq. 
presided on the occasion, A procession was 
formed at the house of Jesse Evans, Esq. at 
high twelve, in ancient order, consisting of sev- 
eral Lodges, and in all about two hundred Ma- 
sons clothed and decorated with the Jewels 
and insignia of their rank and station, and ac- 
companied by a band of fine music under the 
direction of Mr. Day, which marched to the 
ground. A glass jar eontaining several coins 
and papers was deposited in a hole made in the 
stone before it was laid. The ceremony was 
then performed in a handsome manner by the 
M. W.G.M Harper, according to ancient 
and approved rule. The Rev. Mr. Greer, 
addressed the Throne of Grace oa the occa- 
sion, in a solemn and impressive prayer The 
procession then re-formed and marched to a 
beautiful grove back cf the village, where pray- 
er was again offered up by Mr. Greer, and an 
Oration delivered by Josich Randal, Esq. 
distinguished for the exceilence of its matter, 
and the eloquent manner of its delivery — 
Some thousands of persons, attracted by a 
sight and ceremonies so novel and interesting, 
were present, and conducted with exemplary 
propriety. After the Oration the procession 
returned to the house of Mr. Evans, anda 
large number sat down to an elegantly and 
bountifully spread table.— Vill. Rec. 


Washington Lodge No. 70, was constituted 
and its officers insta}ied at Windsor, Con. on 
Thursday, by Br. James M. Goopwin, M 
W.G. protem. The services at the Meeting- 
house were very, appropriate, and highly in- 
teresting large number of spectators.— 
The Masonic Brethren were numerous, and 
when formed in procession, made quite a bril 
liant appearance. Much credit is due to the 
Choir of Singers for their exertions to give sat- 
isfaction on this occasion. The following are 
the Officers of the new Lodge: —J. O. Ponn, 
W. M.—Oprau Loomis, 8S. 
Aurorp, J. W. 

Officers of Winnsborough, S. C. Lodge, No. 

11, of ancient Free-Masons. 
George R. Hunter, W M. 
David Mec Dowell, S. W. 
William Moore, J. W. 
John Neal, Treas. 

Phillip E Peareson, Sec. 
Richard T. Noot, S. D. 

Charles B. Pelton, J. D. 
Thomas F. Owen, Tyler. 

A Lodge is established at Tallehassee, in 
the territorial government, Florida, working 
under a dispensation from (:e Grand Lodge of 
the state for Alabama. Officers of the present 
year. 
R. W. Robert Buller, M. 

W. Robert W. S. W. 

VA Isham G. Searcy, J. W. 


Officers of Fidelity Lodge, No. 309, Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y. 
WVicoll Halsey, W. M. 
Nathaniel Ayres, 8. 
Allen Pease, J. W. 


Officers of the R. A. Chapter, Trumans- 
burg. 
Flenry Teylor, H. P. 
-Vicoll Halsey, KE. 
Lyman Sturbrilge, Scribe. 
Gubert Halsey, Sec. 
Never upbraid any one with his misfortunes; 
for misfortune is common to all, and nobody 
can see into futurity. 


BOSTON LODGES. 
St.John's Ist Tuesday in every mouth. 
St. Andrew's 2! Thursday, 
Columbia, ist thursday, 
Massachuseits hast Fy way 
Mount fast Mundsy, 
Grand 2) Taestiay December, June & Sept 
St. indrow’s Chopter Wed in every month. 
St. Pauls Chinter 3d Tuesday, 
G. Lodge, od Wed im Dee. Maveh. June and September. 
Encampment 3d Wednesday in every month, 
Counei of Royal Masters,iast Tuesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Dorchester—Unon, ‘Tues ay preceding tull moon. 

Charlestorn—hug Solomon, 2d Tueoday. 

34 Monday 

Malden— wat Hermon, Wednesdey pree.full moon, 

Brighton—B thesia, 24 Tuesday. 

Lynw=Mount Carmel monday preeerding. 

Safem—* ssex Tuesday pre. f m —Warren R. A. Chapter 

Thursday on or preeeding full moon. 

Beveriy~ Liberty Vionday preeeding fuil moon, 

M+ dway— Montgomery 2d Wednesday. 

DuxburyCorver Stone Monday aficr tull on, 

Falmouth—Marme Wednesday. 

Nantucket—Unior 1st Monday; Urbanity Monday. 
Couneil M. 4c Thon. in Dee. Mar. June.Sept 


Wednesday pre. 
DanversSurdan Wedvesday pre. full wvon, 


let him reprove me; it shall be an excellent | 


Roxbury—Washingion Thurday pre. f me 

Dedkam—Conste lation do, do do. 

Stoughton sing Stux Churs. pre.f, mea Mt- Zion R.A 
Chapter monday pree. ful 

Congord—Cor than Moweay fall. 

Marlborough—Tt afte: mm, 

Hnghan Ow Calony pee moon. 

Needham Vhurei. y preeed-ug fall moon, 

Keating Good Semartian Tucsdey pre. 

South Reading~Mount Mo ixh , ihursdey gree {.moon 

Wreathom. St. Albans wedicoday dos 

Pranvngham, Muddieser Tuesday co. du: 

Medreic, Cassia pre. ful) moon. 

kandeph Nortoik Union Wednesday pre. full 

Chelmsford. Pentucket Freiay do. wo. 

Ashby. Social ‘Thuiscay do. do, de 

Andover. §t. Matthew's Wednesday do. do. do- 

Heverill Merrimack | bursday do do, slo. 


Lexington. Hiram ‘ibursday du. do. 
Charlton, Fayette Wed. in Jan. Ap. Avg. and Oct 


Social Harmony Tuesday pre, note. 
Hardwick. Mount Zion Wednesday do, do. do- 


NewSulem. Golden Rule Monday do, do. do 
Amherst, Pacific Wednesday do. dO, doe 
Deiche: town. Monday do, do, do 
Pittsfield. Mystic Thursday do. do, do. 
Northampton. Jervustem ‘Luesda do. do. do- 
Greenwich. King Tues do. de, da 
Vorcester, Mornmg Stn Vucsday do, Go, deo. 
Leweester, —— Wednesday Te. do. do, 
Groton. St, Monday do do. do, 


S. Jolm’s p.fan in Dec. Feb, Ap June Oct. 
Newbury-ert. St. Peter’ dey p.f m.; St. Mark 


tucsday p f. m- 5 Si Jotn’s suc, Tull te 
Uxbriege. Solomon's ! pi, pre. fill 


Wooburn. bi urn ay of oF vo vo do 
Paltham, Monday co do de 
Quincy. Kural Monday do de do 
Gloucester+ "Ty ian iss Tuesday. 

Unity Vuesday do do do 
Leen.inster. Aurora © onday do do do 
West Granville, Mt Pleasaut Wed. do do de 
Breckfeld Puesday do do 
Creat Barrington, ‘ weinnatis Wed. do de do 
Vest Sockoriage. Wiscom ‘tuesday do de do 
Templeton. o dv do 
New Marlborough. rising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington. Onon Thorscay do do do 
Sutton. Qlive Branch 3d 

GCreenfeld Franvkim R A.C. 1s Wednesday. 
Northborough, Ficdonin Fiiduy de do do 


Sortngfield, Wed. pret. m- 

Southwick. Freutly Socety, \ionday pre-full moon, 
“aunten. King David, Wea p. ie m. 
Brimfeld—ananity, tucs, pre. f, every oth. month, 
do do do = de 
Wesicrn—Carmel, Wed pre. 


MAINE. 


Portland, Ancient Laudiaari iss Wed. ; Portland ad 
Brunswick. United &i 

bath. solar 

North Darmouth Casco preceding full moon, 
Wescasset. Lineolu i hur.day to dv do 


lua. Ama, Weduesday do aw do 
Union. Uni on do. co. do 
WValdoborough St. Gcorges Tues. co du do 
Camden Amity Vuesiay do do do 
China. Ceuteal Wednescay co do do 
Saco. Saco Wediiesday do do do 
Kennebunk. York Mouday do dv do 
Bridgeton. Urvental Mosuay do do do 
New Glowester Mon. do do 
Paris, Oxford Thurseay do do 
Milburn Somerset Monday do do do 
Bangor. Rsug Virtue iucsday do do do 


Thomaston, Orient, Mondey p. m. 

Hallowet!—Jerusalem: R. A. C., Thurs. pre. 
Kennebec Lodge, Wed. pre. G 

Winrthrop~ Vemple, Moi pre. 

Belfast--belfast, y pre 

Calais, Si. Croix, Monday p. fm. 


NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 


Portrmouth, 3. » lst every month, 
Pythaguras 3d Tucsday ~do do 


Lebenon ¥ranklin Monday preceding full moom 
Amherst. Benevolent Monday on or do do 
Concord. Blazing do do do 
Charlestown, Wednesday pre-e de 
New Londen, Kug Sctomon’s Wed. pre. dv de 
Claremont. Hiram ist Wednesday. 

Washington. Mi.Vernon Men atordo do de 
Plymouth, Olive Brauch Tucsday do do do 
Santornion Centre Monday ot er do dv do 
Aochester,. Humane Monday do do du do 
Canaan. Mt. Tuevsiaydo do doe do 
Piainjgield. Wediesday do do do 
New [pswieh. Bethel Tuesday do do do do 
Dover. Sivatiord Wednesday do do de do 
bradford. St Peter‘s Tuesiay do do do do 
Alstead, St. Vauis Puesday pre. do do 
Hompton Rockiwgham Tuesday of the week the m, 
Bath. Merwian Sun Wednesday do do co 
Hanover. 


Tonity Kucampment,last Wednesday m Feb- 
Ap June, Aug. and Dee. ..St. Andrews Chapter 
4th Wedn sday mJan Var Mey, Joly, Sept. aed Nov, 
Couveil of R. Masters, om Un same days as the Chap. 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Anti sy, Tuesday pre full moon, 
Rutland. Green Mountam Encampment, 3d Wed. in 
Dec, Feb. Ap. June, Aug. and 
Bralford. Mt Lebanon R. A.C. 24 Tuesday in Dee. 
Fel. April, June, Aug: aud Oct. 
Middlebury, wt. Catvary Evcamt, 2d Tues in may, and 
every other month. 
Vergennes, Jerusalem R AC 34 Mon in January and 
every othe month 
D. rchest r Lodge Tues p fm 


RHODE ISLAND 
Grand Lodge, lust Moml. every other month. 
Glouccster- remisinp, Wednesday preceding f. 
star, Moudey pretedwg 
Coventree Hamilton, Wednesday 
Providence. St. Jonas, Wed. p. © mount Vernon, 

im. 

Newport. &. Johns, Monday pe ms 
Warren, Tharsday do, 
Bristol, 5+. Wednesday do, 
P evtucker Union, dy do, 
Pawtuact. Harmony, Tuesday do. 
Smithfield—Mt. Morvah, Frday pre. fall moon. 
hast Greenwich—King Solomon, Munday pre. t. m, 
Coventry=Mauchesier, pre: nt. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Haddam & E.Haddam, Columbian alternately ‘Phurs. pfm 

SYonuington. Asylum Vuesday preceding full neon, 

Colchester, Wovster, ist Wed....¥. Chap. Mn. followin 

Nomeca. Somerset Friday pre. t. m... Franklin R- A. C 
last Monday in Feb- May, Aug, and Nov. 

Preston. St. Janets Tharsday preceeding full moon. 

Swrningten. Widow's Son Wed, do 


New London, Thursdey to do 
Middl-tewn. St. John’s last and 3d Wed. 

Litchfield Panks ‘Thursday pre. do 
Goshen, Olive Branch Tuesday pre do 
Terrington. Seneka, Cuesdyy do 
Salisbury. Montgomery Tues’ay do do 
Norfolk, Star Do do do 


Canaan, Chapter Thursday pre. do 
North East Chapter No. 446 Ist Mondsy 
Rurkhawpstead Northern Star Thursday do 
adbury. Solomons do do 
Geon'y. St mark’s, Wednesday p f 
Perfn Harmony, Wed. pre full moon 
Sufieid Apollo, Tues p fm 
East Harford, Orient, Thurs pt 
Canaan, Mer dian Chapter, Tues, pre fall 
Sioren, Hamilton, Wed. pre full 
Wo awed, Andrews, Wed. ore full moon. 
P miret, Warren R. A.C. Cues. pre fall moon in march, 
June. September, Deeember 
Putnam, Wed.in Aor, Jane, Sept. Nov. Dee. 


NEW-YORK. 


Glens Falls. Hamilton Thurday preeedin 
R.A C. tast Wed. Feb. Ap.Juwe, Aug, 


SF 


full moon. 


Wed. prececing full, 
Watertowr. Federal Ved -esday i fm. 
Athany. Temple R. A.C 2d Tuesday. 
1.tand 21 Monday. Lodge Ist and 2d Tucs.— 
mount Vernon, Ist «nd 2d Wednesday, 

Auburn—-K. A C.. Thursday preeeding f. 
Trumansburg~Fdelity, Teusday next pre fm 
R. A C, Friday neat pie fm 
Lodge, Mond do 
Clarksville, Widow's Son, Thurs. p. f. 
monday fu 
Catskul R.A. C. Thars. preefim 


VIRGINIA, 


Feirfax. Fairfax Chapter, Ne 1%, 3d Monday im Ja 
¥ y nary. 


March, June aud October, No. 
Loige, 43, insy 


* Neo. & De 
Sevpio Mond pre. f.moen, Aurora R. A. C.. 


Master's Lodge 
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‘gaged his attention ; we sincerely congratu- 


vected sugar-loaf [themame of which points 
_ out its shape ;} it is a rock resting on a very 


which spreads more and more towards the sum- 


_of Paris, has taken out a patent in England, 
~ for the manufacture of paper from straw. He 


| employment of straw, which I prefer to free 


Pacchanic’s Kutelligencer. 


& 


— 
Trace ScENCE, with modesty thy guide.”” 


Mr. Noan, the distinguished editor of the 
* New York National Advocate,”’ has ac- 
complished an important improvement in 
printing presses, which has for some time en- 


— 


te him on his success, and shall be among 
the foremost to contribute to the compensa- 
tion of the inventors and to profit by the in- 
vention.—We hope, therefore, to feceive | 
early information of the cost of one of the 
newly invented presses with all the necessary 
apparatus, and when it can be furnished, we 
shail give his account of the invention. 

Balt. Gaz. 

Printing Press.—I stated ome time ago that 
I had completed a small steam press, on a press 
to work with lever power and with sufficient ra- 
pidity to produce 2,000 impressions per hour, 
but could not discover a satisfactory mode of 
supplying my ink rollers, and solicited the co- 
operation of some of my yankee brethren. 
A Mr. W.H. Hale, who hails I understand 
from Boston, and is a silversmith, called upon 
me and soon removed the difficulty by the for- 
mation of an ink trough, which supplying 
one roller communicates the ink rapidly to 
the other roller ; and after a short time my 
model was complete, and is so simple and ef- 
ficacious, and works with so much ease that 
2,500 impressions may be thrown off in the 
hour, and by the introduction of a heavy fly 
wheel, the press is worked by a crank, and 
with the labour of one hand and two boys to 
feed the cylinder with paper —thus superced- 
ing the necessity of steam, water or horse 
power. Mr. Hale shall share the profits of the 
invention for which a caveat is entered, and I 
have no doubt that it will supercede all other 
presses as the cost will be very reasonable. 

Remarkable Stones.—It is well known 
that sand-stone has a tendency to split per- 
pendicularly, and as it at the same time fre- 
quently forms very thick horizontal strata, 
masses arise which resemble cubes and hewn 
stone, which in places where the mountain is 
bare of earth and vegetation seem to be placed 
on each other by art.— When the perpendicu- 
lar separation prevails, the forms are mostly 
columnar. The little solidity of most sand- 
stones makes it very easy for the waters, 
when they have once penetrated those clefts, 
to opea themselves a further channel ; and 
thus, connecied with the effects of the falling 
of those masses which are undermined by the 
water, or have lost their equillitrium, the 
sand-stone mountains receive those strange 
and wonderful forms, which every where ref- 
der them an object of admiration. Every 
thing, however, that may be said respecting 
ihe singular forms of the sand stone moun- 
tains, ix united in the remarkable groups of 
rocks near Aderbach in Bohemia. ‘Lhe ap- 
pearance that they present to the eye is so as- 
tonishing and sublime that not only most of 
those who visit the Reisengeberg and the 
Schneekoppen, but also a number of other 
travellers, annually make an excursion to this 
place, The remarkable group of rocks which 
according as they struck the fancy of travel-, 
[ers have been called by one the rocky Laby- 
rinth, by another, the Mazy Stone Forest, but 
by the country people of the spot, merely the 
Stones, commence in the village of Aderbach, 
and extend nearly a German mile in length, 
from sov'h to north, with considerable inter- 
vals, to what is called the Heuschener. Their 
breadth, from east to west, is only a quarter of 
amie. The whole consists of many thou- 
sands [according to Perha, even millions] of 
perpendicular columns varying in form, height 
aud thickness. They form as it were, a wood 
of stones, standing close together, and numer- 
ous mazes, though which it is impossible to 
find your way without a guide. Most of these 
pillars are one hundred feet in height, some 
two hundred and more : some look like pillars, 
towers, and walls; others are so regularly 
rounded at the top, and so smooth at the sides, 
that they seem to have been hewn by art. 
Others are bounded by curvili-near planes, 
and their projecting tops every moment threat- 
en to overwhelm the traveller. Several of 
them are broad below, and become smaller to- 
wards the top ; but there are others which re- 
tain an equal thickness. The most remarka- 
ble, on account of their form, are first, the in- 


heavy narrow base, in a smal! basin of water, 


mit. 


Paper from Straw.—M. Louis Lambert, 


thus describes the operation : 
‘* My said secret or invention corsists in the 


from knots, by cutting them off the stems: I 
next submit the straw to ebullition, with quick 
lime in water; in the proportion of four ounces 
of lime to one of water, to extract the color- 
ing matters, and to dispose it to become fi- 
brous ; I can also employ for the same pur- 
pose, caustic potash, soda or ammonia ; it 
is then washed—I next expose it to the ac- 
tion of a hydrosulphuret, composed of quick- 
lime and sulphur, in solution, in the propor- 
tious of four ounces of lime to one of sulphur, 
with one quart of water, in order to free it 
from the mucilaginous and siliceous matters, so 
prejudicial in paper making [ then wash it 
thoroughly in successive portions of water, by 
exposing it to the action of the paper mill, till 
ali smell of the alkaline sulphuret is entirely 
removed—I then press it, and afterwards sub- 
mit it to the usual operations employed in 
bleaching vegetable fibres, viz.—to the action 
of Chiorine, either separate or in combination 
with lime; or by exposure to ihe open air and 
light upon the grass. After this it is well 
washed, till all the smell of bleaching is with- 
drawn ; and lastly, it is exposed to the ac- 
tion of the rag engines, usually used in paper- 
making, jn order to reduce it into pulp or 
paste, previous to its being made into pa- 
per.” 

The Farmer’s Journal says, that wine made 
from parsnips, surpasses other home made 
wines in the ratio of excelleace, that western 


| them till they are quite tender; drain them 


Island Madeira is superior to Cape. It is 
made in the following manner. 

To every four pounds of parsnips cleaned 
and quartered put one gallon of water ; boil 


through a sieve, but not bruise them, as no 
remedy would clear the wine afterwards. 
Pour the liquor into a tub, and to each gallon 
add three pounds of loaf sugar and half an 
ounce of crude tartar. When cooled to the 
temperature of 75 degrees, put in a little new 
yeast ; let it stand four days in a warm room, 
then turn it. The mixture should, if possible, 
be fermented in a temperature of 60 degrees. 
September and March are the best seasons for 
making the wine. When the fermentation has 
subsided, bung down the cask, and let the 
wine stand at least twelve months before bot- 
tling. 

if great delicacy of flavor be not indispensa- 
ble, moist sugar may be substituted for loaf, and 
some expense thereby avoijed. But the wine 
may be made with good loaf or crushed lump 
sugar, and not cost more than 7 1-2d per bot- 
tle! 


To loosen the glass stoppers of decanters 
and other bottles when accidentally stopped 
too tight, as practised by glass cutters, from 
one of whom the direction came: ‘* With a 
feather, rub a drop or two of olive oil round 
the stopple, close to the mouth of the bottle or 
decanter, which must then be placed before the 
fire, at the distance of about a foot or eighteen 
inches ; in which position the heat will cause 
the oil to spread downward between the stop- 
ple and the neck. When the bottle or de- 
canter grows warm, gently strike the stopple 
on one side and on the other, with any light 
wooden instrument, then try it with the hand. 
If it will not yet move, place it again before 
the fire, adding if you choose, another drop or 
two of oil. After a while, strike it as be- 
fore ; and by persevering in this process, how- 
ever tightly the stopple may be fastened in, 
you will at length succeed in loosening it.’’ 

New Railway.—A line of railway on the 
suspension principle, invented by Mr. H. R- 
Palmer, was opened for the pubic inspection at 
Cheshunt in Herefordshire, Eng. by Mr. Gibbs, 
lately. The line runs from the high road at 
the lower end of the village, through Mr. 
Gibb’s land to the river Lea, and is nearly a 
mile long. It consists of a single elevated 
line of surface supported upon vertical points 
of wood, fixed in the ground at the distance 
of about ten feet from each other, varying in 
height according to the undulation of the 
ground, so as tv keep their upper extremities 
parallel with the necessary plane. In a cleft 
on these are laid reverse wedges, on which 
rest a line of bearers of wood, the upper sur- 
face of which, covered with a plate of iron, 
forms the road for the passage of the wheels. 
The average height of this road above the 
ground is from two to three feet. The carriage 
has two wheels, one placed before the other ; 
and two resceptacies for goods, which are 
suspended, one on each side, the centre of 
gravity being below the surface of the rail. A 
number of these carriages are linked together 
by chains, and a horse is connected with the 
whole by a towing rope attached to the fore- 
most machine. The most striking peculiarity 
of this plan is its extreme simplicity, consider- 
ing the many advantages it presents beyond the 
ordinary double rail-road, particularly the 
great expence it avoids in embankments, cul- 
verts and drains—the trifling space of ground it 
occupies—the increased effect which can be 
produced upon it, from its reduced force of 
resistance - its comparatively mall cost—its 
facilities of loading, unloading, &c. 


Fire arms as a nalking stick. The Sheffiela 
Mercury states that a patent had been granted 
to Mr James Cook ef Birmingham, for certain 
improvements in making locks for guns, pis- 
tols, &e. The object of this invention is the 
construction of gun and pistol Jocks upon a 
more simple principle than those hitherto made. 
Instead of the usual main spring, formed as a 
lever, the patentee proposes that the hammer 
should be projected forward in a right line by 
means of a helical or worm spring, by which 
contrivance, all the operative parts of the gun 
lock are contained in a cylinder within the 
head of a walking stick. The lock, with all 
the mechanism for discharging the gun, being 
within a diameter of the barrel, its appearance 
is simply that of an ordinary cane with a buck- 
horn head, and a plug ferrule in the bottom or 
muzzle. The sight is taken along the barrel. 


Sir William Congreve’s Ball Clock.—The 
cognoscenti in elegant mechanism have long 
been in the habit of admiring a beautiful time- 
piece which bears Sir Wm. Congreve’s name, 
in which the minuies are indicated by the des- 
cent of a brass ball along a number of inciined 
planes, running aiternately from right to left, 
and left to right, on the face of an inclined 
brass plate. When the ball reaches the bot- 
tom of the plate, after having described the 
last of the inclined planes, it releases a detent, 
which tilts the brass plate and inclines it in the 
opposite direction. ‘The ball, being now at 
the top of the system of inclined planes, com- 
mences its retrogade motion, and when it again 
reaches the bottom, the plate is again tilted at 
the opposite position. 

This clock was invented [as Dr. Brewster 
states in his last Quarterly Journal of Science] 
by M. Serviere, and is minutely described in 
various forms, in a French work entitled, 
** Recueil d’Ouvrages Curieux §c. Lyons, 
17:9? those clocks, however, the 
ball is carried up, by machinery, from the bot- 
tom to the top of the inclined plane, whereas 
in Sir Wm. Congreve’s, the plane is movea- 
ble, as above described, which is a very im- 
portant improvement. 


Economy in Fire Wood-—The size into 
which wood should be split, so as to be dura- 
ble in burning, and yet give sufficient heat is a 
matter worthy of some consideration. If split 
very small, any given quantity will give more 
heat for a while, but will be quickly consum- 
ed ; if large, it will consume slowly, but will 
burn less readily, and give much less heat. A 
fire composed of billets of wood not more 
than fourteen inches long, wili give more than 
two thirds as much heat as that made of wood 
double that length. Perhaps billets of from 
three to four inches of a medium diameter, will 
be found the most economical, as avoiding the 
two extremes. 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association have purchased the buildings and 
land at the corner»of Common and Court 
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Extract from the “ Letters of a 'Trav- 
eller,” to the Editors of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer, dated Fort Niagara, 
June 28. 


“ Fort Niagara is situated on a point 
where the Niagara river enters Lake 
Ontario. It was built by the French 
about a hundred years ago, and still re- 
tains the appearance of strength and 
solidity. It was attacked by a division 
of the British army under General Pri- 
deaux, in July, 1759. He was killed 
by the bursting of a cannon on the 20th 
of that month, and the command de- 
volving on Sir William Johnson, after 
a severe battle the Fort surrendered. 
At the close of the Revolutionary war, 
it was one of the posts which were a- 
greed to be given up to the United 
States, but was not delivered unti! the 
year 1795. It was taken during the 
late war, onthe 19th December, 1813, 
by a party of the British, under Lieut. 
Col. Murray. 

Capt. Leonard, who commanded the 
fort, was certainly guilty either ofa 
gross neglect, or traitorons abandon- 
ment of duty. Well aware that the en- 
emy were in force on the opposite side 
of the river, he went to his own house, 
some miles distant, the evening before 
the attack, without making any prepa- 
rations for defence. Indeed, it was 
somewhat astonishing that this officer 
was left in command, as an order had 
been issued, by the War Department, 
on the 8th of February, 1813, ordering 
him to be arrested, and his place to be 
supplied by Capt. George K. Armistead. 
No attention seems to have been paid 
to this order, and it was, therefore, not 
at all surprising that, under such an of- 
ficer, this important fort should have 
been surprized, stormed, and taken, 
even when there was a sufficient force 
within its walls to defend it. Capt. 
Leonard suffered himself to be taken 
prisoner next day, and removed, soon 
after, with his family to Canada. 

From the Fort there is a beautiful 
view of Lake Ontario, whose waves 
dash against its base; the waters are 
here visibly encroaching, and where 
some years ago there was an extensive 
orchard on the beach, it is now com- 
pletely overflowed—a wall has been 
built along the shore to prevent farther 
encroachments, but this, to be effectu- 
al, must be extended considerably, and 
as this will, for some time at least, be 
an important post, it is certainly neces- 
sary to preserve it ip good repair. 

At the burying ground belonging to 
the Fort, a monument has been erec- 
ted to the memory of Adjutant Thomas 
Poe, of Franklin county Pennsylvania, 
one of the brave volunteers who nobly 
distinguished themselves at the battle 
of Bridgewater, July 25th, 1814, and 
who fell on the field of battle, fighting 
for his country. @ Though far from his 
native home he sleeps in the grave, 
that sleep is sweet: for glory shone a- 
round him as his eyes closed upon the 
world, and that grave is held sacred, 
and every blade of the green grass that 
has grown so richly upon it, is dear.— 
The stranger often pauses over his 
tomb, and sometimes one of his old 
neighbors that yisits his silent abode, 
drops a tear when hanging over the 
hallowed spot where rests the patriot- 
ic Poe.” 


MUSICAL GENIUS. 

Turin, June 28.—The following no- 
tice, relative to a great mechanical 
genius of this place, will at once aston- 
igh and gratify the public. His name 
is Guiseppe Masera; he was a simple 
peasant, and was born in the village of 
Montetalcone, near Chieri. He spent 
his youth in feeding sheep or driving 
the plough; and the first discovery of 
his genius was on his beholding an an- 
cient watch and an old pendule with 
wooden wheels, ina short time after 
which he became the village clock 
maker, and subsequently succeeded in 
making pendules with music, figures, 
&§c.; but one of his most remarkable 
productions of this nature was a small 
throne of polished brass, upon which 
was seated King David with his harp, 
the whole contained in the head of a 
cane. ‘This machine was wound up as 
a watch, and produces the sound of an 
organ with such exactness, and the fig- 
ure followed the sounds with such ac- 
curacy, that it would be really imagin- 
ed that the sounds proceeded from the 
motion ofthe fingers. He, however, 
never took a lesson in drawing or music, 
and his idea was simply taken froma 
figure of the Prophet painied on the 
walls of the coliegiate church of Chieri. 
In the compositien of this and various 
other instruments of a similar descri 
(ion—Masera lamented the want of an 
instrument that could render an indefi- 
nite number of airs. ‘To remedy this 
defect, after a variety of experiments 
and the most persevering industry, he 
succeeded in perfecting unassisted by 
the aid of musical knowledge, an instru- 
ment which has received the name of 
the Musico Grafo, which has the look 
of a piano-forte, and which by its inter- 
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whatever air is played upon the keys 
with a most astonishing exactness. ‘To 
this is added another iostrument, called 
the Pantosono, which will repeat the 
notes communicated to it by the Muasi- 
co Grafo, and which may with facility 
be adapted to an organ or piano, 

But this is not his only effort of gen- 
ius; being desirous of engraving some 
musical signs on an ivory tablet, he 
found his hand unable to perform the 
operation ; he afterwards applied him 
self to the invention of an instrement 
by the use of which the art of engrav- 
ing will be highly benefitted. By the 
use thereof the engraver directs his 
tool with the greatest nicety, so that 
he can describe two lines very near ap- 
proaching, yet without fear of uniting, 
and with greater nicety than the finest 
minature painter can describe the lines 
inthe skin. In addition to these useful 
inventions connected with the fine arts, 
he has communicated to the Royal Ar- 
senal, a method of turning and polish- 
ing gun-barrels ten or twelve ata time, 
and for polishing all kinds of metals ; 
it is turned by means of water. A ma- 
chine of this kind was many years ago 
invented in France, and had been late- 
ly introduced into the Royal Arsenal of 
Turin. His method of polishing arms 
was totally unknown, hitherto always 
having been performed by manual la- 
bor. His Majesty has given him an em- 
ploy in the Royal Arsenal, and an ex- 
clusive privilege for twenty years, for 
the manufacture and sale of the differ- 
ent inventions. 
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AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.—The subject 
of an institution for the more perfect and sci- 
entific education of young men designed for 
agricultural pursuits is in agitation in this vi- 
cinity. It is an important project and we hope 
to see it matured. There have been several 
communications in the papers respecting its lo- 
cation, &c. With regard to where it should 
be established we have but little to say at 
present; though for our own part we should 
be glad to see it located in the Western sec- 
tion of the state. Were we to choose a spot 
we should say that Pittsfield in the county of 
Berkshire, combines more advantages for anex- 
tensive institution of the kind, than any other 
part of the state; and we have full confidence 
in the liberality of the citizens of Berkshire to- 
wards founding and“endowing so important an 
establishment. There is not a Botanic Gar- 
den, as at Cambridge, but amore extensive 
one, at a much less expence, and combining 
many more advantages, might soon be got up 
at Pittsfield; but admitting there was none, 
the whole town is a garden, and would afford 
sufficient subjects for demonstration and ex- 
periment. Land to be appended to the estab- 
lishment might be procured, to any desirable 
extent, and at small expense, comparatively 
with that in the vicinity of Boston. It appears 
to be an ebject with most of our city folks 
to have every thing of importance attach- 
ed to Cambridge, to the neglect of other in- 
stitutions. Weare friendly to our University, 
and we should be ungrateful if we were not, 
but we do not wishto see an exclusive monop- 
oly; we wish to see some importance attached 
to other institutions, in our state, equally hon- 
orable, equally Jearned and meritorious; espe- 
cially when by attaching such importance we 
are benefitting the public at large. It is for 
these reasons that we wishto see the Agricul- 
tural College attached to the Berkshire Medic- 
al Institution. Weare confident the Trustees 
would do all in their power to second the ef- 
fort. But the question of location is not that 
to which we wish to call the attention of our 
readers, at this time. It is the question, Is 
such an institution necessary? On this there 
can be but one opinion, among the well inform- 
ed. 

Agriculture is not only an important but an 
intricate science, and to become a thorough 
and skillful cultivator of the soil, requires a 


in the terms Natural Philosophy and Natural 
History; these can no where be so successful- 
ly acquired as in an institution endowed for 
the purpose. Very few of our farmers have a- 
ny knowledge of the theory of Agriculture. 
They know that by committing seed to the 
earth under proper circumstances, it will germi- 
nate, and, in due time produce a crop; but the 
principles oa which these phenomena depend, 
they are utterly ignorant of. The science of 
chemistry and other analogous branches of 
knowledge, so essential toa successful cultiva- 
tion of the soil have rarely been taught, except 
in our high schools and colleges, and principal- 
ly to ladies, mechanics, and those who are de- 
signed for the three learned professions. They 
have scarcely entered into the views of the 
cultivator of the soil. Reading, writing, 


arithmetic and geography appear to have been 
the acme of education io which they have as- 
pired, and fatal experience has shown the fal- 


streets for the purpose of ereeting spacious Me- 
chanic Halls. 


nal mechanical construction, receives 


knowledge of almost all the sciences included 


is so intimately connected with agrienlt 
experiments that no success can be made with. | 
out a good theoretical and practical knowledg. 
of it. The whole theory of vegetation de. 
pends on the principles of chemistry, ang 
therefore demands a portion of the attention 
of the agriculturist. Geology and Mineralo. 
gy, which are yet in their infancy in this coun. 
try, are intimately connected with the proper. 
ties and qualities of soils, &c. and should form 
an important part in the education of every 
farmer. By an asequaintance with gerlogy, 
he may guard himself against the artifices o- 
ignorance of projectors, and thus be prevemeg 
from embarking in expensive and precarious 
enterprises, which have too frequently ended 
in disappointment and ruin. These sciences 
cannot be successfully acquired without a well 
endowed institution for the purpose. We 
would not#confine the pupils to the above 
branches, but they should form the most con. 
spicuous part oftheir education. There are 
others that claim a portion of attention and are 
indispensable in the business of life. Mathe. 
matics, Geometry, and Land Surveying, Men- 
suration of heights, distances, &c. are branches 
which the enterprising farmer has, more or 
less, call for in his profession. ‘Law, likewise, 
so far as relates to agriculturists generally, 
should not be neglected in an institution of this 
kind. As Moral philosophy constitutes the 
basis of all civil contracts and dealings between 
man and man, it should form a part of the sys- 
tem of an agricultural education. For all these 
branches of education it may be readily seen 
that it will require an extensive apparatus and 
learned professorships, and calls loudly on the 
munificence of rich, intelligent men, as well 
as legislators, and we cannot but hope that the 
attention of ours will be rouced to a conside. 
ration of the project at their next session, 

_ The organization of plants, and their pecul- 
iar specific construction, forms a pleasant and 
fascinating study; but when the wonderful 
progress which they make from the seed, thro’ 
the diversified stages of vegetation, to decay, 
with a view to agricultural advantages we 
shall find that the mere practical agricultur. 
ist knows but little, if any thing, of the princi- 
ples. He is content with knowing a few of 
the functions of plants; and this knowledge 
he obtains merely by daily observation, and not 
from any regular deductions, founded on well 
digested theories, But there are other things 
in vegetation that are intimately connected 
with agriculture; the motion of the sap, and 
other fluids, their secretion, irritability, nutri- 
tion, vegetable transpiration, germination, foli- 
ation, fructification, and many more qualities 


_are to be studied by the scientific and accom- 


plished farmer. The climate, soi), situation, 
culture, food, &c. peculiar to each, should be 
correctly ascertained that the process of vegeta- 
tion might proceed in the best possible manner. 
This knowledge cannot be acquired by com- 
mon farmers, situated as they now are, and 
most of them are entirely ignorant of the mean- 
ing of many of the terms. In order, therefore, 
that the science of agriculture may be advan- 
tageously connected with practical husbandry, 
nothing can so essentially contribute as the 
establishment of priyate and public seminaries 
for the purpose, under the’sanction of govern- 
ment. Such institutions will possess an influ- 
ence and exercise a kind of agricultural juris- 
diction over a large section of our country, 
and give to the husbandman a standing in s0- 
ciety, paramount and justly merited. 


TAKING THE veEIL.—Much has, been 
published respecting a young lady of Balti- 
more recently secluding herself from the world 
and-entering a cloister, or, rather as would be 
had, taking the Veil. We apprehend there is 
some ambiguity on this subject. Many on this 
account) have been disposed to censure her; 
» when if fairly understood, her conduct might 
be a subject of commendation rather than blame. 
A person may take the Veil as it is called, 
and not go into a cloister, and thereby renounce 
all commerce with the world. There are tw? 
kinds of nuns, those of the white and the black 
veil. The latter renounce the world, am 
take the vow of perpetual celibacy, though 
there are instances of its being forfeited, but 
the former have intercourse with society, am 
though they are under solemn obligations 
observe the rules of the convent, they are bY 
no means excluded innocent pleasures and * 
musements. Many young ladies actuated bf 
a sincere regard to piety and a laudable desifé 
to improve the mind. free from worldly inte 
ruption, enter a convent for the purpos® 
where they are sure of the best instruction ia 
religion, morals, and literature, unmolested 
snares and temptations, This wae probe 
bly the motive of the above amiable young 
lady, and so far from being censured for het 
conduct, she will be commended, if the abev® 
be her object, by all whose minds are not ¥F 
tiated by criminal indulgences orevil eomm® 
nications. Some editors will have it, % 
Miss Jones, the above person, has entered 4 
cloister, and thereby sacrificed her libert¥- 
The truth is, if we are rightly mformed, she 
has done no more than entered a convents 
place entirely different from a cloister, she ba 
renounced for a season her worldly habits * 
assumed those of a regular religious commun" 
Weare aware of the prejudice that exists with 
regard to these institutions of the Catholic 
church, and we believe in most Catholi¢ aaa 
tries they have been shamefulty perverted and 


lacy of their reasoning. Natural Philosophy 


n some instances made theatres of pollutios 
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and debauchery; but our information is deriv- 
ed from protestant sources, and, therefore, al- 
fowance must be made for prejudice. From 
the best information we can procure with re- 
gard to the convents in this country, we are 
not disposed to arraign the motives of the pi- 
ous founders, or the purity of intention of those 
who become the inmates. The convents in 
the United States and Canada are said td be 
conducted with a strict regard to virtue and 
piety, are nurseries of learning, wisdom, and 
morals. We apprehend no more, nay not so 
much, danger to virtue in one of the Catholic 
convents, as in our far famed protestant board- 
ing schools. We are not within the pale of 
the Catholic Church, but we will not imitate 
Jack in our rage and tear the whole garment 
from Peter, because a misplaced shoulder knot 
might not comport with our taste. 


Munx.—The science of Mineralogy, 
which is as much cultivated at the present 
time as any of the natural sciences, and, when 
combined with chemistry, its close attendant, 
_ promises to be of the greatest national advan_ 
~ tage, is every day opening the rich sources of 
our country. Almost every metal, in its natu- 
ral state has been discovered in north America. 
‘ Our Tin has principally, come from the mines 
of Cornwal, Eng. but the time is not, probably 
far distant, when this valuable metal will be 
‘found in abundance within our own territory. 
Mr. Frederick A. Mayo of Richmond, Va. 
in company with a person from the mines in 
Saxony, after exploring the greater portion of 
the western part of that state, for minerals, has 
succeeded in discovering a TIN MINE of con- 
siderable extent; and as it respects the quality, 
as good as any in Europe, in the neighborhood 
of which are beds of copper and zinc. A 
more extensive field and greater encourage- 
ment, was never afforded in any country, 
than this affords to the science of Mineralogy. 


~Owen’s is 
high life at New-Harmony, one would suppose 
from reading the. enthusiastic accounts of the 
members of this new society, that old Charon 
had ferried them safely over the styx, they had 
paid their fare punctually and were now en- 
joying all the delights of the Elysian fields.— 
But we should not be surprised if some of them 
should be for making another contract with the 
old fellow to reconvey them back to the world. 
It is a new thing, but like almost every other 
project, we think it will grow stale and prove 
visionary inthe end. Be this as it may, we 
are willing that every one, disposed to harmon- 
ize, should have an opportunity to make the 
experiment, and to this end we publish the fol- 
lowing description. 
« Harmony is a perfect garden. We have 
at present, almond, fig, orange, lemon, mul- 
_ berry, peach, and apple trees, &e. A con- 
siderable portion of the fruit is nearly ripe.— 
We have chosen a superintending committee 
of twelve — nineof whom are from among our- 
selves, and three were named by Mr. Owen. 
We are becoming reconciled to this new world, 
though every thing appeared strange at first, 
and our numbers are daily augmenting. One 
of the two churches has been transformed into 
a Hall, where we repair every day for the pur- 
pose of reading, hearing the news, singing, 
dancing, &c. &e. from a quarter past 12 till 2 
e’clock. Theallotted time to work, or to de~ 
vote inany way to the welfare of the Society, 
is ten hours in summer, and eight in the winter, 

‘Our labour is valued by the committee every 
week. 

‘I should have written at least a dozen let_ 
ters to different people, recommending them 
to come here, but the charm of novelty de- 
ludes so many that I know not but I may be 
under 1ts influence, and will therefore delay a 
little longer. I would not, however, as I now 
feel, exchange situations with any of my ac- 
quaintances whom I left in Washington.”’ 


Fuwerat or Dr. Batpwin.—On Mon- 
day iast the remains of Dr. Baldwin were in- 
terred in this city, with every testimonial of 
respect. The corpse was carried to the church 
where he had officiated for above thirty years. 
An impressive and highly appropriate cis- 
course was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Sharp. 
A procession was then formed composed of 
the relatives, friends, church and congregation, 
of the deceased, the clergy of the city and vi- 
Cinity, and many strangers,and moved through 
Prince, Hanoyer, Court, Washington, Winter 
and Common-streets to the family vault in the 


Granary burial ground. The streets were lined” 


with citizens of al] classes, who by their coun- 
tenances testified, Behold how we loved him. 
Universal Biographical Dictionary. 
A work onder the above title is now 
publishing in N. York city. Its pros- 
pectus says, it will contain ‘ the lives 
of the most celebrated characters of 
every age and every nation, and a bio- 
graphical dictionary of eminent living 
characters, twenty engravings of dis- 
tinguished men—and will comprise the 
substance of the biographical works of 
Lempriere, Watkins, Jones, Alten, and 
others.” — This certainly promises very 
fair, and we have no doubt, will prove 
to be a valuable work. Its cheapness, 
_ (400 duo. small type pages for $1,75) 
41 comparison with other works of the 
must recommend it to the public. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GENERAL INELLIGENCE. 


Boutvan.—It has already been stated 
in the Colombian papers, that two at- 
tempts had been made to assassinate 
the Liberator Bolivar. A letter from 
Bogota, published in the London jour- 
nals, says that this friend of mankind 
had escaped the dagger of the assassin, 
which had been raised against him, no 
lege than seven or eight times. In the 
recent secret murder, at Lima, of Mr. 
Monteagudo, it was ascertained, on ex- 
amining the body, that he had been 
stabbed with a sharp instrument, This 
led to an examination of all the cutlers 
in the city, when one of them stated 
that he had sharpened two poniards, at 
the request of a negro, with whose 
name he was unacguainted, but that he 
should know him if ke saw him again. 
** A proclamation,” continues the wri- 
ter, -* was immediately issued, order- 
ing a general enlistment for the army, 
but excepting all slaves and black men. 
It was a trap laid for them as necessary 
for the service of the city; to which 
effect they were ordered to call fora 
bill of exception at the office of the 
Adjutant General. They presented 
themselves accordingly ; and the cut- 
ler, who was concealed, easily knew 
the owner of the two poniards, who 
having been suddenly grasped, as the 
murderer of Mr. Monteagudo, and ask- 
ed where the two poniards were, an- 
swered by confessing his guilt, and 
producing one of the two; he added, 
that as he could not have been discov- 
ered but by the decree of Providence, 
he would declare that he had been se- 
duced to that crime by the Governor 
of the castle at Callao, (seeghe model 
of that infamous Ferdinand ") and that 
the other poniard was to be found 
within the sleeve of the left arm of 
General Bulivar’s head servant, who 
was to murder him the night ‘of that 
very day. The poniard was found as 
it was said.” | 

Encxe’s Comet.—According to as- 
tronomical calculations, the Comet 
which bears the above name trom the 
learned German Professor who is said 
to have discovered its periodical revo- 
lutions, will probably be visible in our 
northern situation in the course of a 
few weeks. The last appearance of 
this Comet was in 1822, and its peri- 
odical revolution should be about one 
thousand and two hundred and five 
days. The last London papers men- 
tion, that a Comet was seen at Brigh- 
ton, late in July last, at two o’clock in 
the morning, in the N. E. Brighton is 
about 8 deg. 14 min. to the north of 
Boston. 

Mai. Rossery.—A mail robber has 
‘been detected in Connecticut in one of 
the mail carriers. A part of the money 
stolen has been found concealed, and 
the robber has confessed that he had 
opened the mail four times, and taken 
out two quarterly remittances to the 
General Post Office. 


Larayerte.—Our Nation’s 
Guest” was to take leave of our coun- 
try on Wednesday last. A general or- 
der had been issued, inviting the Brig- 
ade of Washington city to meet at that 
time, completely equipped, to have 
the honor and gratification of forming, 
in part, the last escort upon these 
shores to the man universally beloved 
and venerated. 


Dysenrery.— Belfast, Me. August 30, 
The dysentery prevails in this and 
some neighboring towne to an alarming 
extent. We have heard that about one 
tenth of the whole population in Brooks, 
have died within afew weeks ; fifty in 
Montville, nine of whom lay dead at 
one time; many in Swanville, Knox 
aod Freedom and other towns. In this 
town nearly one half the poputation 
have been attacked by this disease 
within the last six weeks; and about 
fifty have fallen victims to this and 
other diseases. Most of the deaths 
have happened among children under 
four years of age. 


Gov. ‘Trove.—We are happy to be 
able to state, says the National intelli- 
gencer, that Governor ‘Troup, of Geor- 
gia, has, by a late despatch, informed 
the President of the United States of 
his determination not to attempt the 
survey of the ceded Indian lands, which 
he was authorized by an act of the Leg- 
islature of the state to have made as 
early as he should deem it advisable. 
The affair will now of course, rest 
quietly, until the meeting of Congress, 
and of the Legislature of Georgia. 


France.-—A French army of obser- 
vation is to be established at Bayonne 
on the evacuation of Spain by the 
French army. Itis now admitted on 
all hands that Spaia isin a very disor- 
dered state, and almost ripe for a new 
revolution. The most loyal of the 
people are disgusted with the imbecile 
and sanguinary reignof Ferdinand ; and 
sigh for the enjoyment of the prosperity 
which is so appareat in France. It 
would not comport with the existing 
policy of the great Powers of Europe 
to have Spain annexed to her sister 
kingdom ; but if it would, alarge :na- 
jority of the Spaniards would hail the 


change with great joy.—Cent. 


Scnoots or Inpusray.—A society has 
been formed in London for the estab- 
lishment of Schools of Industry in the 
Canadas. At the meeting, the Duke 
of Sussex was in the Chair: he de- 
clared it was not meant to interfere 
with any system of education existing, 
or with the rights of conscience : its 
principal efforts would be to train up 
masters, and furnish elementary books, 
and necessary means of establishing 
schools upon the most approved plan. 


Ecyrt.—lIt is stated in a late French 
paper, under the head of Alexandria, 
[Egypt.] May Ist, that the great de- 
mand for Indigo from foreign coun- 
tries, has induced the Viceroy to or- 
der the cultivation of this plant in 
several of the Provinces to the east- 
ward of Cairo. The Viceroy has also 
ordered the construction ofa new Canal 
which will cross Cairo and extend more 
than 30 miles into the Serkani. To 
execute this great work, thirty mil- 
lions of talari millions of francs, ] 
and four years fabor, will be necessa- 
ry. ‘Three thousand houses in this 
city will be demolished. The-owners 
of these houses in this city wili re- 
ceive indemnify in lands, with the ob. 
ligation to plant them with indigo.— 
More than 50,000 men will labor day 
and night in digging the Canal, which 
will convey a great quantity of water 
into the provinces beyond Frajam. 


Vircinta.—Mines of copper, tin and 
zinc, of considerable extent and of the 
first quality, have been discevered in 
Wythe and Grayson counties, in this 
state. But though they may be work- 
ed to great advantage, will it not be 
better that we'should receive all such 
articles from abroad, lest the posses- 
sors of the mines may become * mo- 
nopolists,” and tho people resident in 
their neighborhood, be turned into 
manufacturers ? 


Uprer Penu.—The reported inva- 
sion of this country by the Brazilian 
forces is contradicted by the Washing- 
ton Gazette of Friday last, as follows : 
** We have good authority for stating, 
that the information, respecting the in- 
vasion of Upper Peru, by the forces of 
the Brazilian Emperor, is erroneous: 
and that no such commander as Aranjo 
and Silva, is known to be ip the service 
of Brazil.” 


InrernaL Improvement.—The N. H. 
Patriot of Monday, states that Colonel 
Clinton, the U.S. engineer, and Col. 
Carrington, the commissioner on the 
part of New-Hampshire, began the sur- 
vey of Connecticut river on the 18th 
August, at the 45th parallel of north 
latitude, the dividing tine between L. 
Canada and the” Unized States. .On the 
30th of August they had passed Lan- 
caster, the shire town of Coos county, 
and were centering the important part 
of the contemplated canal route, the 
Fifteen Mile Falls. About 20 persons 
are said to be constantly employed, 
and the number occasionally increased 
to 30 or 40, by volunteers from both 
sides the river, which the line run by 
the engineers frequently crosses. 


Fire in the Forests. —The Maine and 
Vermont papers give many accounts of 
recent fires in the woods, in Hallowell, 
Augusta, Bangor, Bowdoinham, Sebec, 
Putney, &c. And reports add, that a 
dwelling-house, and a large barn in Se- 
bec, and two dwelling-houses and 
three barns, in Bowdoinham, were also 
a prey to the devourive element. At 
Hallowell the fire was checked by. a 
timely rain. ‘The calamity in some 
places is said to have been the effect 
of thoughtlessness in setting fire to 
bushes, during the dry season. No 
man who has not witnessed a calamity 
of the above kind, can imagine the hor 
ror and consternation which it excites, 


Lightning.—A few days. since, says 
the Georgia Missionary, we witnessed 
an incident of an alarming character, 
though of frequent occurrence. The 
carriage driver of a lady frow Alabama, 
was, together with one of the horses, 
struck lifeless to the gronnd by light- 
ning. ‘The boy was standing a few teet 
from atree, bridling ihe horse, and 
both fell apparently dead. ‘The boy 
did not exhibit any signs of life—the 
horse was seen to wink a few times,but 
did not move. Happily, some of the 
ladies in Company bad presence of mind 
sufficient to order some one to blow in- 
to the bey’s mouth, and as soon as bis 
lungs were inflated, he breathed. ‘This, 
though apparently a ludicrous and trite 
ing thing, was certainly the means, to- 
gether with friction, of restoring the 
boy tolife. He was struck on the side 
of his head, his hat was torn to pieces, 
and the neck, side and leg blistered,and 
the toe of his shoe completely burst 
out. No doubt bad the horse’s lungs 
been also inflated, that both might have 
lived, for the horse certainly evinced 
more signs of life immediately after the 
accident than the boy. As cccurren- 
ces of this kind trequently happen, peo- 
ple will do well to remember this rem- 
edy, as it affords the only chance of re- 
storing life. ‘The air should be thrown 
in by a small pair of bellows instead of 
the mouth, as it is then pure, and has 
never undergone any ¢hange in the 


respiratory organs to unfit it for the 
purposes of life. 


From Columbia and Peru —We are 
indebted, says the N. Y. Gazette, to 
Henry Ogden, Esq. who arrived here 
yesterday from Bogota, via Carthage- 
na, for late intelligence from Colombia 
andPeru. Mr. O. left Bogota on the 
19th July, and has furnished us with 
papers of that city to the 14th, and Car- 
thagena Gazettes to the Ist ef August. 
He bas also favoured us with verbal 
accounts from Lima tothe 17th of June 
and with lists of vessels at Chorrillos 
and Valparaiso. Mr. O. is bearer of 
despatches from the American Charge 
WAffaires at Colombia, Col. Watts, to 
our government. 


Stephen Akerly was, at the late ses- 
sion in New-York, sent to the Peniten- 
tiary for two years, and to be placed 
on the tread-mill for stealing a pocket- 
book from an old friend of his from 
Fishkill, while hugging him for joy. 


Map Foxes.—We learn that many 
Foxes are runnitig about Barrington, 
N. H. and its neighborhood,-~afilicted 
with Hydrophobia. A number of cat- 
tle have been bitten by them, and died 
of this afflictive malady. 


Canal.—During the month of Aug. 
eleven thousand three hundred and 
eighty two dollars were paid to the 
Collector in Albany on account of toll; 
and’ five hundred and twenty three 
boats departed thence conveying eight- 
een hundred and nine tons of merchan- 
dize; one hundred and seventy four 
tons of brick, clay and plaster; and 
twenty-one tons of household furniture. 


For the information of absent plan- 
ters, says the Georgetown, S.C. Gaz- 
ette of the 23d ult., who must always 
be desirous of knowing what is going 
on at home, we shall endeavour to 
keep pace with every event worth re- 
cording. We have had almost inces- 
sant showers of rain tor upwards of a 
week, and the weather has been quite 
cool. Reports are received from al- 
most every direction favorable to crops 
and an early harvest. The Rice on the 
Santees will be secured in about two 


weeks. 


Aprointwents.—-We understand that 
Sheriff Sumner has appointed Nathan’l. 
Freeman, Jr. one of his Deputies. He 
is an active, intelligent, humane, cau- 
tious man. {t was formerly thought, a 
man should have, lost all the humanity 
in his heart to at him for that office, 
but the gentlemen who have filled it 
for many years past have taught the 
community, by example, that a judi- 
cious exercise of the best feelings, has 
been the greatest security to the com- 
munity and the true interest of the 
creditor. The hand that cuts near the 
veins of he heart should to the firm- 
ness of its grasp add softness and elas- 
ticity. 

The Council have confirmed the 
nomination of Joseph Hull, for Judge of 
Probate, and Charles P. Sumner, Esq. 
for Sheriff of this county. 


Taree Inventions.——Doctor Rafin- 
esque, Professor in Transylvania Uni- 
versity, has lately taken a patent for an 
Improvement in the Financial and Com. 
mercial Arts, which he calls the Divitial 
Invention. It consists in a process by 
which Stocks of all kinds may be ren- 
dered divisible at pleasure, and at any 
time, and become invested with the 
qualities of Bank Notes; while Bank 
Notes may, vice versa, be invested 
with properties of Stocks. 

This invention promises to become 
useful in the formation or amelioration 
of Stocks for internal improvements. 

He has also deposited in the Patent 
Office the Specifications of two other 
important Inventions, which he means 
to patent in succession. 

The first is an improvement in navie 
gation, or a mode of navigating shal- 
iow waters, rivers and canals; thus 
enabling to make canals where little 


water can be had, or in the beds of 


shallow rivers. 

The second is a mode to accelerate 
and facilitate the motion of locomotive 
machines ; and thus enabling to haw}, 
drag, ride, plough, drill, sow, harrow, 
mow, reap, &c. with speed, or more 
speed than usual, by steam or any 
power, 

All these iaventions are based upon 
new principles, or such as has never 
been applied to those objects, and are 
susceptible of many modifications, ap- 
plications and ramifications.—.Vat. Jour. 


CoLonizarion Soctety.—-The friends 
and patrons of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society are informed, that an ex- 
pedition is soon to be fitted out for Li- 
beria, and their assistance is respect- 
fully and earnestly requested. Besides 
money, agricultural and household uten- 
sils, nails, window glass, mechanical 
tools, crockery ware, cotton cloths, 4c. 
if left at Homes & Homer’s Union-st, 
Lincoln & Edmands’, Washington-st. G. 
Odiorne’s, Milk st. or French & Weld’s, 
Washington-street, with the names of 
the donors, will be duly acknowledged, 


and will prove mos¢ acceptable to the 
colonists. 


by the Arkansas Gazette, has procar- 
eda large tract of landin the Prov- 
ince of Texas, and wishes to settle 
it with a body of honest and well dis- 
posed Americans. He contemplates 
establishing a colony atthe Buy of 
Trinity, on the Sabine Rivar, forty-fiv 

miles from Natchitoches. : 


The American Colonization Society 
ut Waseington, ackwowledge the re- 
ceipt of nine hundred and five dollars, 
from the 2ist July to 19th August, the 
proceeds of various colleclions through- 
out the country ; which are only a part 
of what has been collected. 


Burrato Rossery.—The villain who 
lately plundered the office of Mr. H.. 
R. Seymour in Buffalo, N. Y. by the 
vigilance and activity of several indi- 
viduals, has been detected and secured, 
and the whole amount of money, &c. 
recovered. His name is Steel, (a cog. 
nomen not wholly without meaning 
an Englishman by birth, and to all ap- 
pearances an accomplished villain. 


Exrectep Visit.—It is understood to 
be the intention of the President of the 
United States to visit Boston and vi- 
cinity immediately after the embark- 
ation of Gen. Lafayette for Europe. 


Navat.—-Capt. Charles Morvis has 
resigned his seat at the board of navy 
commissioners, and has been appointed 
to take command of the frigate Bran- 
dy wine, which is tou convev Gen. Latay- 
ette to France. On his arrival in 
France, Capt. Morris wiil leave the 
ship, and attend to certain important 
duties under the orders of the govern- 
ment, which will detain him some time 
in France and England. The Brandy- 
wine, in the mean time, wilt join the 
Mediterranean squadron under Commo- 
dore Rodgers, and be delivered over 
to the command of Capt. Patterson. 


The Attorney General of Great Bri- 
tain has given bis opinion, that if any 
person wentonly maims any animal,eith- 
er by setting dogs at it or otherwise, he 
is liable to transportation for seven 
years. 


Letters from New-Orleans to the 
1 ith ult. state that the city continued 
healihy: and the newspapers from the 
4th to the 13th do net mention a single 
death. 
Eneianp.—It is stated that there are 
considerable obstructions in the way of 
a ratification of the late English trea- 
ty with the Mexicans. The Paris 


great Naval battle had been fought 
between the Greek and Turkish fleet. 
The former were victorious. 

The English have been defeated in 
two engagements with the Burmese. 

A report says, the King of Ava has 
been murdered, and his son placed on 
the throne. 

MASONIC NOTICE. 

The Corner Stone of the Meeting- 
house about to be erected in Dunsta- 
ble, by the N. M. Co. will be laid in 
ample form, on the 4th day of October 
next. Brethren of the Fraternity are 
invited to attend on the occasion. 


S. W. BALCOM. 


HYMENEAL. 


In this City, Mr. Wm. B. Oliver, to Miss 
Mary P. Young.—Mr. Ebenezer R. Currier to 
Miss Elizabeth D. Whiston.—Mr. Thomas 
J. Tucker to Miss Martha G. Hanscomb, of 
Saco. 

In Salem, Mr. William C. Lamb to Miss 
Mary Ann Brown. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Thomas H. Appleton to 
Miss Fidelia Trow. 

In New- Bedford, Mr. Wing Russell, to 
Miss Elizabeth Smith. 

In Blanford, Mr. Isaac Hall to Miss Sarah 
Cross. 

In Canton, Mr. Richard W. Hixson, of 
Boston, to Miss Mary-Ann Kinsley?» 


OBITUARY. 


In this City, Loring Bailey, aged 3 years.-~ 
Emeline Louisa Hoffman, 7 months. 

In Dorchester, Miss Mary G. Pierce, 13 
years. 

In Lynn, Mr. Robert Mansfield, 73.—Mr. 
John Hart, 45.—Elizabeth Ann, daughter of 
John Winchester. 6 months. — Benjamin, son 
of Mr. Benjamin Jacobs, aged 4 years.—miss 
Sally Sargeant, 9. 

In Groton, Ms. 29th ult. miss Mary Paine 
Child, only daughter of Mr. David Child, aged 
12 years. 

In Taunton, Capt. John King, aged 82. 
PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES. 
MR. COTTING, 

ROPOSES to commence his Lectures 

on Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
at Columbian Hall, on MONDAY EVE- 
NING, 19th inst. at 7 o’clock, P. M.- The 
Tatroductory Lecture will be on that eve- 
ning. 
§< Subscriptions for the Course will be 
received at the office of the Masonic Mirror, 
at R. P. & C. Williams’, Bookstore, Corn- 
hill Square, and at the Hail. 


TO PRINTERS. * 


ANTED a Journeyman Printer—One 
who iscapable at Case and Prese 


have steady employ at this Office, 


Texas. —Gen. Wilkinson, it appears» 


Constitutionel of August 4, states that a - 
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THE WREATH. 


== 


Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in which it moves ; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than .he perfume of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical thas 
the blush of morniog.” 

a 

CANZONET. 
Though the storm hath come o’er thee, 
Let Love bear thee through; 
There's a haven before thee 
In arms kind and true. 
While the flag of my fate 
Waves above my despair, 
Let them rage—let them hate— 
‘Still thy refuge is there, 


To the wind- give thy sorrow; 
Love on and confide; 
Let thy placid looks bortow 
The smiles of a bride; 
For the feeling alone 
With which fond bearts entwine, 
Though the world’s law disown, 
Is a wedlock divine 


— 
— 


Be the care, and the strife, 
* And the danger with me; 
Let the sweet’ning of life 
Be the sole charge on thee. 
In a safe bower of bliss 
By thy gentieness laid ; 
By the balm of thy kiss 
Be thy jover repaid. 


Oh, banish all dread 

Of e change in my truth: 

the first fire be fled 

From my swift-waning youth ; 
Yet a flame unconsuming 

Of firm faith is mine, 
That shall brighten thy blooming, 

And warm thy decline. 

; 


TO MY INFANT. 
Blessings attend thee, little one! 
Sweet pledze of mutual love! 
On this new coast a stranger thrown, | 
Directed from above. 


A father’s foudness welcomes thee 
A mother’s tender care 

Bears on her breast thy infancy, 
On e’s soft pillow there. 


O may the band that hither led, 
For ever be thy guide: 

Nor sorrows gather round thy head, 
Nor dangers press thy side. 


Live to reward thy parents’ hearts 
For every kindness given; 
And when earth’s transieat scenes depart, 
Rejoice with them in Heaven. 
EDITORS TRAVELS. 
Concluded.) 

The moon, stars and clouds have to 
us been equally fruitful sources of ob- 
servation, appearing under new aspects, 
and being dearer from the eternal sol- 
‘itude, which reigns over long tracts of 
ocean tumbling around the globe. We 
have often stood upon the deck, to see 
the star of evening go down, and the 
moon plunge her cold orb into tie 
main, creating a silver drapery im the 
clouds around her, as she sinks to rest. 
When the sea is caim, twilight and the 
‘reflection of the ruddy west is delight- 
fuily.soft and tranqu:l.— The mornings 
too are sometimes extremely beauti- 
ful, the clouds reposing in the utmost 
serenity along the horizon, and appar- 
ently resting upon the blae unrufiled 
waters. By good fortune, the aurora 
borealis has been added to the phenom- 
enon of nature observed by us. It 
brightened the whole north, and gave 
to the skies the appearance of twilight 
at break of day. The latitude of this 
place has in some measure changed the 
aspect of the heavens, the sun setting 
71 minutes after 8 o’clock, making the 
day 16 hours and 14 minutes long. 
Evening twilight does not disappear till 
abvut 10 o'clock, and the day dawns at 
a little after two. There are of course 
at this season but a few hours of dark 
ness, and even that brief reign is at 

resent shortened by the moen, now 
ast becoming full orbed. The Cap- 
tain informed at breakfast to-day, that 
twilight in the north-west was visible 
the whole of last night. In the course 
of our passagé we have experienced 
nearly every variety of weather, ex- 
cept the severe gale, and have there- 
fore enjoyed an opportanity of view- 
ing the ocean under all aspects. Three 
days after leaving the Hook, we 
reached the Gulf Stream, and nearly 
crossed it, our ship being at one time 
as far south as the 38th degree of lati- 
tude.—There is some advantage in 
taking this current in an eastward pas- 
sage, as it runs at the rate of two or 
three knots an hour; but this seems 
to be in some measure counterbalanc- 
ed by the bad weather and heavy swell 
to be encountered It is indeed a re- 
om of tempests occasioned probably 
y the different temperature of the 

r and its effect in producing currents 
of wind. On Monday the 13th, we ex- 
perienced a severe thunder storm, ac- 


companied by heavy gusts, which con- 


\ 


- 


_| not unlike that of a lamp. 


tinued from 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
till midnight. It was truly a terrific 
scene, especially after night came on. 
The flashes of lightning were frequent 
and vivid, and the peals of thunder 
mingling with the roaring of the sea, 
were tremendous. The bolts fell thick 


appear to strike near the ship. A 
more sublime and awful spectacle than 
the ocean presented during this storm, 
can hardly be imagined. The sea as 
well as the skies seemed to be ina 
blaze, the phosphoric flashes of the 
former being scarcely less vivid than 
those ef the latter. This tumult and 
war of the elements continned for many 
hours, with unabated violence. The 
grandeur of the scene was heightened 
by the active bustle and cry of the har- 
dy mariner, as he went aloft amidst the 
storm, tofurl thesails. landsman 
it is really surprising to see with what 
alertness the sailor will climb to the diz- 
ziest heights, and leap from one part of 
the rigging to another. There is an ac- 
five and interesting little boy on board, 
only 13 years old, who is sometimes 
seen poised like the lark at the top of 
the mast, handing the royal. His name, 
as well as his activity in climbing or 
descending, has often reminded men 
of Gay’s beautiful simile in “ Black- 
eyed Susan.” 


At 10 o’clock on the night of this 
storm, Capt. Davia called me to™the 
deck (for the rain was so severe as to 
drive the passengers to the cabin,) for 
the purpose of witnessing that marin- 
ers term a carpo sainto, or sacred body 
—a phenomenon | was very anxious to 
see. A ball of fire was visible at the 
top of the mainmast, emitting a light 
Indeed so 
striking was the resemblance, that | 
at first suspected some one had been 
playing off a quiz, by sending up a 
lamp, or that one of the crew was aloft 
with a light. But the reality of the 
phenomenon was soon ascertained. As 
it never appears except in storms, 
some heve supposed it to be electrical ; 
but the mate of the ship assured me, 
that he had often examined the sub- 
stance emitting the light, and found it 
to be a mass of jelly, apparently com- 
posed. of quarls or animalcules, exactly 
similar to those producing the phos- 
phoresence of the ocean. ‘This testi- 
mony, as well as my limited observa- 
tion, seems to corroborate the theory 
of Mr. Baldwin, broached in the States- 
man, in the year 1822. “ 

When we had escaped the Gulf 
Stream, and had arrived at the great 
Bank, a sudden and very _ sensible 
change took placce in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, indicated by 
our feelings not less than by the ther- 
mometer and barometer. All the 
cloaks on board were put in requisi- 
tion, and even those were scarcely 
sufficient to keep us @arm. We were 
all upon the ivok-out for mountains of 
ice, amidst the logs which constantly 
envelope this extensive shoal. June 
and July, are the months when these 
masses*of ice from the arctic region ar- 
rive at this part of the ocean, and are 
frequent)y seen in the most fantastic 
forms, resembiing enchanted islands, 
mountains, churches, and castles. The 
passengers were desirous of witnessing 
30 great a curiosity, although they did 
not care to come very near to such 
dangerous and formidable obstructions 
to navigation. The melting of the ice 
creates a thick vapour around it, and 
vessels frequently run close upon the 
floating masses, before they are discov- 
ered, as was the case with the packet 
Liverpool, which we lost a year or 
two since. Oureyes were strained in 
vain, and a few days bore as beyond the 
region of these mountains fiom the 
pole. 


From the 20th to the 22nd of June 
inclusive, the ship lay in a dead calm. 
On the last mentioned day, so pertect- 
ly trangnil was the ocean, that the 
Captain ordered the jolly-boat to be 
launched, aud four of us with a man at 
the helm rowed to the distance of a 
mile from the ship, the little boat 
climbing over the smooth swells with 
an easy and delightful motion. We 
brought back with us a large nautilus 
} or Portaguese man of war, as_ this ani- 
mal is generally called by the sailors. 
He is a curious creature, peculiarly 
fitted for the element on the surtace of 
which he moves, being furnished with 
a keel and anchor, sails, and ballast, 
for the purposes of navigation. Posses- 
sing the power of loco-motion, he can 
shift his position so as to catch the gale. 
and glide over the highest waves with 
ease and safety.—Sometimes when the 
sea is calm and the sun warm, he will 
turn himself upon his side, wet his sail, 
and then right his little bark and re- 
sume his passage. ‘These animals fre- 
quently navigate the oceat in fleets, 
perhaps under the command of an ad- 
miral, Their sails, which are trans- 
press and beautifully bordered with a 

right pink coiour, vie in richness and 
elegance, particularly when seen in 
the direction of the sua, with the silken 
sails of Cleopatra.. We have seen thou- 
sands of them bounding over the bil- 
lows, reminding us of Pope’s couplet: 


around us, but the lightning did net) 
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‘ Learn of the little Matitilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the rising 
gale.” 

After our return to the ship, the 
Captain and another party made an ex- 
cursion in the jolly-boat, taking a mus- 
ket with them, and bringing back a 
haglet, a large sea-bird, apparently 
very fierce in its disposition. It was 
slightly wounded in its wing, and some 
of the more mischievous passengers 
got up acockfight, pitting the haglet 
against Dick, a proud rooster on board, 
which had worn the gafls, and ac- 
ted the part of a bravado to all the 
other animals. The combat lasted for 
some minutes, when the bird seized 
Dick by the throat and held him fast, 
till the Captain was obliged to part 
them. The latter was completely 
beaten and could not be brought to 
another engagement. 

At 12 o’clock on the day of this 
calm, the*Captain ordered a sail to be 
rigged out by the side of the ship, 


sinking it to the depth of six or eight! pje visage. 


feet below the surface, and drawing it 
up at the corners, so as to form a fine 
bath, secure from the rapacity, of the 
sharks, which render bathing inthe 
ocean dangerous. Half a dozen of us 
plunged in, and had a good frolic of it 
before dinner, not less conducive to 
health than amusement. 

In the course of our voyage, we had 
a giance at nearly all the various in- 
habitants. of the deep. Svon after 
our departure, numerous schools of 
porpoises were discovered, gambling 
in the waves, and p®ying around the 
ship, being visible several feet below 
the surface, and darting like lightning 
through the water. One of our pas- 
sengers who was formerly an expert 
whaleman, and is perfectly acquainted 
with every fish ihat swims the ocean, 
planted himself with a barpoon in the 
bow of the ship. He soon hurled his 
weapon with unerring dexteriiy, and 
a large porpoise was hoisted upon 
deck. He was skinned whale fashion, 
and the next morning we had a por- 
poise steak and liver for breakfast. It 
might be palatable under different cir- 
cumstances, But among us, it was 
proposed as a standing dish to any one 
who happpgned to be v the sick 
list. The Poor haglet after its victory 
over Dick, was served in the same 
manner. 

One day while we were at dinner, 
word came below, that a large whale 
was along side the ship, within a few 
rods. We all rushed upon deck, and 
had several fair views of the monster, 
as he stretched himself upon the sur- 
face and spouted. His length was e3- 
timated to be about seventy feet, giving 
us some idea of the Leviathan floating 
upon the sea. Upon this hint, our 
intelligent fellow passenger spoke, and 
over our wine gave us a highly inter- 
esting and instructive lecture on the 
whale-fishery, in which he was engag- 
ed for ten years. | obtained more 
knowledge of this business from him, 
than could be derived from books in a 
week. He gave mea diagram, illus- 
trative of the mode of skinning and 
cutting up the whale, for the purpose 
of obtaining the oil, ,His acquaintance 
with the inhabitants of the ocean has 
been of great service to us, imparting 
a lucid explanation of the habits of all 
the animals we have fallen in with, 
trom Mother Carey’s chickens, which 
are constantly playing in our wake, to 
flying fish, dulphins, bick-tish, sharks , 
tin-backs, and other monsters of the 
deep, which have crossed our track. 
A description of these various tribes 
would far transcend my limits, were | 
competent to the task. 

It is a little singular, that we have 
not spoken an American ship since 
leaving this port, nor even seen one, 
which it was certain was from the 
United States. The first vessel we 
fell in with was an English brig bound 
to Quebec. A day or two after, we 
spoke the Lord Sidmouth trom Que- 
bec, bound to Plymouth. It was jus! 
at twilight. Both were fine vessels and 
standing upon the same course. The 
Corinthian being the fastest suailer, 
came Close along side, and passed her 
rival with great dignity, affording 
merely time to make the usual inqui- 
ries and exchange civilities, by wish- 
ing each other a pleasant passage. 
Such an incident, trifling as it may seem 
to those on shore, is extremely grati- 
lying al sea, atter having gazed day 
aller day upon the solitary ocean. Yes- 
terday we spoke a brig from St. Johns, 
and three or tour ve-sels are in sight. 
(he hearty good wiil with which the 
captains wish one another pleasant 
voyages, has something in it beyond a 
cold iormality, exposed as they are to 
common dangers, and often standing in 
need of mutual assistance. 

Thus have | given you more in de- 
tail than was anticipated at the com- 
mencement, the history of my adven- 
tures upon the ocean, which are scarce- 
ly less voluminous than those of Te- 
lemachus ; yet prolix as my letter is 
it contains but a smal! proportion of the 
incidents recorded in a diary of 30 
pages. My dispatches will be forward- 
ed by the first opportunity ; if possi- 


ble, before the Corinthian arrives at 
Liverpool. Vhe day has declined 
since | began to write, and another 
charming evening finds us bounding 
over the billows, under full sail : 
‘* The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And by the bright track of his fiery car 
Gives tokens of a goodly day to-morrow.”’ 
THE CASKET. 
“Blending the useful with the sweet. 


= 


THE THREE HUNCHBACKS. 
From the Port Foho. 

At a short distance from Douai, there 
stood a castle on the banks of a river, 
near a bridge. The master or this cas- 
tle was huuchbacked.* Nature had ex- 
hausted her ingeuuity in the formation 
of his whimsical figure. In place of 
understanding, she had given him an 
immense head, which, nevertheless, 
was lost between his two shoulders; he 
had thick hair, a short neck and horri- 


Spite of his-deformyy, this bugbear 
bethought himself of fallingin love with 
a beautiful young woman, the daughter 
ofa poor but respectable burgess of 
Douai. He sought ber in marriage, 
and as he was the richest person in the 
district, the poor girl was delivered up 
tohim. After the nuptials he was as 
much an object of pity as she, for. be- 
ing detoured by jealousy, he had no 
tranquility day or night, but weni pry- 
ing and rambling every where, and suf- 
fered no stranger to enter the castle. 

One day, during the Christmas festi- 
val, while standing sentinel at his gate, 
he was aggoste J by three hunchbacked 
minstrels.” They saluted him as a bro- 
ther, and as such asked him for refresh- 
ments, and at the same time, to estab- 
lish the fraternity,they shouldered their 
humps to him. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, he conducted them to his kitchen, 
gave them a canon with peas, and to 
each a piece of money over and above. 
Before their departure, he warned 
them never to return on pain of being 
thrown into the river. At this threat 
of the Chatelain the minstrels janghed 
heartily, and took the road to the town 
singing in full chorus, and dancing in a 
grotesque manner, in derision of their 
brother hump of the castle. He, on 
his part, without paying farther atten- 
tion, went to walk in the fields. 

The lady who saw her husband cross 
the bridge and had heard the minstrels, 
called them back to amuse her. They 
had not long returned to the castle, 
when her husband knocked at the gate, 
by which she and the miuostrels were 
equally alarmed. Fortunately, the 
lady perceived in a neighboring room 
three empty coffers. Into each of 
these she stuffed a minstrel, shut the 
covers, and then opened the gate to her 
husband. He had only come back to 
espy the conduct of his wife as usual, 
and after a short stay, went out anew, 
at which you may believe his wife was 
not dissatisfied. She instantly ran to 
the coffers to release the prisoners, for 
night was approaching, and her hus- 
band would not probably be long absent. 
But what was her dismay, when she 
found them all three suffocated! La- 
mentation, however, was useless. The 
main object now was to get rid of the 
dead bodies, and she had not a moment 
to lose. She ran to the gate, and see- 
ing a peasant go hy, she offered him a 
reward of thirty livres, and leading him 
into the castle, she took him to one of 
the coffers, and showing him its con- 
tents, told him he must throw the dead 
body into the river: he asked fora sack, 
put the carcase into it, pitched it over 
the bridge, and then returned out of 
breath, to claim the promised reward. 

l certainly intended to satisfy you, 
said the lady, but you ought first to ful- 
fil the condition of the bargain—yon 
have agreed to rid me of the dead body, 
have you not? There, however, it is 
still Saying this, she showed him to 
the other coffer, in which the second 
humpbacked minstrel had expired. At 
this sight the clown was perfectly-con- 
founded—how the devil! come back ! 
asorcerer! He then stuffed the body 
into the sack, and threw it, like the 
other, over the bridge, taking care to 
put the head down, and to observe that 
it sank. 

Meanwhile the lady again changed 
the position of the coffers, so that the 
third was pow in the place which had 
been successfully occupied by the two 
others. When the peasant returned, 
she showed him the remaining dead 
body. You are right, friend, said she, 
he must be a magician, for there he is 
again. ‘The rustic gnashed his teeth 
with rage. Whatthe devil! am I to 
de nothing but carry this humpback ? 
He then lifted him up with dreadful im- 
precations,and having tied a stone round 
the neck, threw him into the middle of 
the currentpethrextening, if he came 
out a third time, to despatch him with 
a cudgel. 

The first object that presented itself 
tv the clown, on his way back for his 
reward, was the hunchbacked master 
of the castle, returning from his even- 
ing walk, and making towards the gate. 


At this sight the peasant could no lon- 


| strels. 


ger restrain hisfury. Dog of a bump. 
back, are you there again? So sayj 
he sprung on the Catelain, threw him 
over his shoulders, and hurled hi 
headlong into the river after the <a 


Vil venture a wager you h 
seen him the last dae. nid the 
sant, entering the room where the |, 
was seated. She answered she had 
not. You were not far from jt, replied 
he; the sorcerer was already at (hg 
gate, but I have taken care of hin—be 
at your ease—he will not co 
The lady instantly comprehended 
what had occurred, and recompensed 


the peasant with much satisfaction, 


‘Anecdote of Franklin.—Dr. Franklig 
says little—and at the commencement 
of his residence in Paris, while France 
hesitated to declare openly in favor of 
the American colonics, he spoke sj 
less. Ata dinner of wits, to engage 
him in conversation, a person said to 
him, * It must be acknowledged thatjt 
is a grind spectacie that America eg 
hibits at this period.” Yes,” answer 
ed modestly the Doctor, ‘but the Spee. 


tutors do not pay. They h: j 
since. 


= 

Serjeant Davy, one of the late 
King’s counsel, on the Oxford Circuit, 
having professionally trimmed a gen. 
commoner of Brazennose, on 
famous trial, was waited on next morn. 
ing by the gownsman and his friend, at 
his bedside, threatening to horse whi 
him. ‘ Not in bed, | hope,” said Mr. 
Davy. ‘No, not in bed’? “ Then® 
he, turning himself, I'l! not rise 
till you are in a better humor.” 


A Yorkshireman meeting with a 
friend in London, the following conver. 
sation took place between them:— 
** Bad times,” said the Yorkshireman: 
“hew dun ye come on here in Lan. 
Very bad,’ replied'the other 
‘honesty has no chance to live now-a 
days.” Ab!? says the Yorkshire. 
man, * but we mixes it a bit, in our 
country.’? 


| Agentleman going home one eve- 
ning, Stopped the watchman to ingnire 
the hour. ‘Sir,’ replied the facetious 
guardian of the night, ‘1 am not a stop 
watch.’ ‘I know it, retorted the oth: 


er, ‘lasked you because you appear 
to be going. 


A teacher one day endeavoring tg 
make a pupil understand the nature and 
application of a passive verb, said to 
him, “a passive verb expresses the 
nature or receiving of an action, as Pe. 
ter is beaten : now whut did Peter do?” 
The numscull paased a moment, and 
scratching his head, by way of aiding 
through with the gravest countenance 
imaginable, replied, ** Well, 1 don’t 
kuow, without he hollored !” 


Blue Stocking. —It was the fashion in 
London, about 1781, for Ladies to have 
evening assemblies, where they might 
participate in conversation with inge- 
nious literary men. These societies 
acquired the name of Blue Stocki 
Clubs—an appellation which bas been 
applied to pedantic females ever sinee, 
It arose from the custom of Mr. Stil 
lingfleet one of the most eminent mem- 
bers, wearing blue stockings, and thus 
the title was gradually established — 
In Hannah Moore’s poem, Bus bleu, 
many of the most cons; icuous members 
are mentioned. 


Hurran For Sway’s.—-At the timeof 
Shay’s rebellion, a farmer in Essex 
county missed a favorite colt; and al 
ter making search, he found him lying 
dead, near where Shay’s men were 
encamped. Two of them were su* 
pected, and brought to trial. Onao 
examination of witnesses it was proved 
that they were in the woods, and sung 
out, ‘Hurrah for Shay’st” But the 
sound of their voices was half a mile 
distant from where the colt was found. 

The defendants had employed fer 
their counsel, a lawyer of superiot 
talents, but who was much addicted (0 
intemperance. He sat, apparantly st 
pid, until the witnesses against them 
had been examined by the opposing * 
lawyer, when he was called on by the 
Court for his defence. He rose up; 
(holding on by the bar,) and spoke # 
tollows :-—* I have but littie to say ia 
this case, hickup. {i hurrah for Shay’s 
can kill a colt, half a mile oi, 
the defendants are guilty, heck’p ! 
if the Jury believe that “ hurrah Jor 
Shay’s” could not kill a colt, half a 
mile off, heck’p! we have got our case. 
So that’s all Ive to say, heck—heck'p: 

Long Stories.—There ia nothing 
more disagreeable than the introduc 
tion of stories into conversation, unles 
short, pointed and appropriate. “ He 
who deals in them,” says Swift, must 
either have a very large stock of 
good memory, or must often change 
his company,” some have a set of them 
strung together like onions; they take 
possession of the conversation by 4? 
early introduction of one, and then you 
must have the whole rope ; there's 40 
end of every thing else, perhaps, fot 
that meeting though you may have: 
heard all twenty times before. 
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